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was claimed by the monstrous Oriental edifice built for him ; but his ministers
insisted that he must not be absent from the capital for too long periods ; and
when he obeyed their behests he found it necessary to surround himself with
Life Guards and Dragoons for fear of violence from the people. His architectural
projects were a diversion which benefited his people, though they saw in them
nothing but proof of his spendthrift ways; and his munificence in bricks and
mortar is commemorated in Regent Street and Regent Park.

Paradoxically it was reserved for this, the most spectacular of the heirs to the
throne, to become little better than a figure-head of a king. His father's death
OIL agth January 1830 found him fast in bed with inflammation of the lungs ;
and it required the letting of no less than 130 ounces of blood to prevent suffoca-
tion. Yet on recovery his first thought was how further to slight the woman
who was now legally queen. He demanded that her name should be omitted
from the prayers for the royal family in the Prayer Book. Archbishop Sutton
of Canterbury demurred; but the king was insistent; and his arguments were
clinched with the remark that " if she was fit to be introduced as queen to God,
she was fit to be so introduced to men." For some time past the king had been
actively engaged in collecting evidence against Caroline; and there is not a
shadow of doubt that personally he believed that she had been guilty of an
adulterous relationship with one of her suite, an obscure Milanese named
Pergami or Bergami. Prominent lawyers advised that there were ample grounds
for a divorce; and the king hoped that the ministry would introduce a bill of
divorcement into parliament. But few of the ministers liked the business ; and
the king was told that they could not introduce such a bill until the case had
been argued in the usual way in the courts.

But Brougham meant to make George IV. feel the sting of the Whig lash;
and the queen was persuaded to return to England to face the inquiry. Her
reception at Dover and along the route to London at once demonstrated the
sympathies of the crowd; and during the summer the country was treated to
a feast of sordid details connected with her life since she had gone on the continent
in 1814. The issue was not one between innocence and guilt: it was a purely
party matter. A good Whig like EUenborough summed up the feelings of many
of his party when he said in the Lords that " the Queen of England was the last
woman in the country which a man of honour would wish his wife to resemble,
or the father of a family would recommend as an example to his daughters/'
But Ellenborough and his Whig friends voted against the government bill to
deprive her of her rights and to dissolve her marriage with the king: the Whig
attitude was now a deliberate tilt against monarchy.

The bill was dropped; but it was too late, for the reputation of king and
ministers had suffered irreparable hurt; and popular resentment against them
flared up with renewed heat when in the following year the queen was refused